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Eddie Condon in Illinois 
The Roots of a “Jazz Personality” 


WILLIAM HOWLAND KENNEY III 


-Eddie Condon was a major figurę of the 
world of jazz for morę than four decades. 
Raised in Illinois, he went on to famę as an 
unusual blend of musician, entrepreneur, 
promoter, nightclub host, author, and 
“jazz personality.” He was the founder of 
“Eddie Condons,” a New York City jazz 
spot, and he presented a famous series of 
jazz concerts at New York’s Town and Car- 
negie halls. In April, 1942, he hosted the 
first jazz program on television. 

Condon was not easily categorized, and 
one jazz historian described him as “a com- 
bination pitchman and plectrum-plucker, 
confidence man and atomie blast.” 1 Actu- 
ally, he was responsible for much óf the 
very best jazz played in America between 
1928 and 1968, but most people knew him 


William Howland Kenney III received his Ph,D. in 
American Studies frnm the Unwersity of Pennsyharda. 
Since 1976, he has heen coordinator of the American 
Studies Program at Kent State Uniuersity, idhere he Ls 
ais o associate professor in the Department of History. 
Kenney is a professional clariuetist and has published 
arlicles on jazz history in American Musie and 
American Studies. He recently completed a full-fength 
work on Condon, titled “Playing with Time: A Musical 
History of Eddie Condons Gang," He was a freąuent 
insi tor to Condons Greenwich V?llage nightclub before the 
vmestro’s death in 1973 . 


for his “jazzy” personality, the roots of 
which can be uncovered in the historical 
experience of early twentieth-century 
Illinois. 

Born in Goodland, Indiana, on 
November 16, 1905, Condon moved with 
his family to Momence, Illinois, in 1908. 2 
Ehe Illinois of Condoifs youth was boom- 
ingly prosperous and in the process of 
modernization. Towns like Momence, only 
sixty miles from Chicago, were decreas- 
ingly isolated culturally as the railroads, 
electric interurbans, telephone, and, of 
course, the automobile brought the latest 
trends in musie to the country sicie. Work- 
saving machines increasecl leisure time, 
which many devoted to musie making. 3 
People from Condons generation in 
Momence remember that nearly everyone 


A Dave Dexter;Jr., as quoted in Leroy Ostransky, 
Jazz City: The Import of Our Ci des on the Development of 
Jazz (Englewood CJiffs, N.J.: Premice-Hall, Inc., 
1978), p. 113. 

2 Eddie Condon with narration b\ Thomas 
Sugrue, We Called It Musie; A Generation of Jazz (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947), Chs. 1-3. 

3 Richarcl J. Jensen, Illinois: A Bicenlennial History 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1978), pp. 90-99. 
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Posing in tkis Chicago Hngkts photo grap h ar&Jrom the leji, Eddie, brother Jim , and father John Condon. The 
first instrument Eddie iearned to piay niasjhns ukulele. (Tlcis phoiograph and those through page 263 are 
front- the autJwr\s personal collecńon.) 


either sang in barbershop quartets or 
church choirs or played an instrument at 
family gatherings, church socials, picnics, 
social clubs, or saloons. 4 A good ear for 
musie ran in the Condon family: Eddie’s 
father, John, played the violin, favoring 
the traditional Irish tunes FisheEs Hornpipe, 
Rye Waltz, Irish Washerwoman, Pop Goes the 
Weasel, and Casey Jones. Four of his five sis- 
ters played the piano; brother Cliff played 
the alto horn and sang in a barbershop 
quartet; brother Jim played the ukulele. 

Little of the musie Condon hearcl in his 
youth could technically be called jazz—that 
term was not much in use before 1917. 
Most of the ingredients of jazz were to be 
found in the various popular songs, 
marching band musie, chorał musie, and 
ragtime compositions that Condon heard, 
however. Ragtime musie—a written form 
and a direct precursor of jazz improvisa- 
tion—emerged from the Midwest. Con- 
don’s sisters, who took piano lessons, 


brought home sheet musie for ragtime 
tunes, and Condon particularly enjoyed 
listening to That International Rag , Zez 
Confrey’s Kitten on the Keys, and Scott 
JoplnTs Mapie Leaf Rag. Condon retained 
his ties to ragtime while moving forward 
with the dde of later musical develop- 
ments. Throughout his career he recorded 
seven ragtime compositions and presented 
occasional ragtime performances at his 
Town Hall concerts. 5 He greatly admired 
stride pianists Willie “The Lion” Smith and 
Ralph Sutton, both of whom remained 
close to ragtime forms. 

Condon’s early instrumental career was 


4 The author thanks Anita Celino and |ohn Celino 
of Momence for shouing him the town and discussing 
life there during Condon^ childhood, 

5 The seven were Diii Piekłeś , Mapie Leaf Rag, Rag- 
gin' the Scalę. Grace and Beauty, Reisenweber Rag, Sensa- 
Hon Rag. and Tiger Rag: see Jorgen Grunnet Jepsen, 
Jazz Rrcords. 1942-1963 (Holte, Denmark: Karl Emil 
Knudsen, 1967), III, 9, 12. 
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devoted to the ukulele, the tenor banjo, 
and the long-necked plectrum banjo. 
These instrurnents, like the musie to which 
he listened as a youth, were wideł y popular 
in the Midwest between 1890 and 1930 
and provided relatively inexpensive rhyth- 
mic and harmonie support for Yocalizing. 6 
Sueh four-stringed instrurnents closely 
paralleled the four-part harmonizing so 
popular in barbershop singing, and Eddie 
Condon’s first musical eomposition was in 
barbershop form— Let's Go Down to the 
Depot and Rum One . In part, the words 
went: 

Lefs go back to those Lracks that we knew 

And sit in the dark and watch the engines 
spark 

And see the evening train eonie through . 7 

The song described the intersection of 
four railroad lines in Momence, where his 
eldest brother Cliff, a noted loeal singer, 
held forth in a cjuartet. 

Condorfs interest in jazz musie devel- 
oped from a solid family background in 
religious chorał musie. The entire family 
sang in the choir of the loeal Catholic 
church, and the famous jazzman remem - 
bered thinking that Mass was a songfest: 
“Every Sunday morning the program of 
the choir was rehearsed from all parts of 
our house; chunks of it came from the 
kitchen, the dining room, and the various 
bedrooms. Anyone passing through the 
parlor hit a chord on the piano to set the 
pilch. ’ 8 Other reeollections also indicate 
that for Condon mu sic was casually fami¬ 
lia!, recreational, and nonprofessional. He 
was to retain much of this attitude as an 
adult. 


6 Stanley Sadie, ecL, The New Grove Dictianary of 
Musie and Musicians (New York: Macmillan, 1980), II, 

] 18-21. 

7 Author’s inr,erview with Phyllis Condon, the art- 
isfs widów, New York City. March 22, 1978. 

8 Condon and Sugrue, p. 40. 

p. 91. 

10 /&?>/., p. 57. 
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Condon became known for jazz band 
musie—jazz played by groups with a morę 
or less fixed instrumentation. He had 
unusual success in keeping particular 
groups of musicians together by using an 
approach that echoed his early musical 
experiences. His smali bands of seven 
instrurnents relied mainly on sympathetic 
mutual understanding between the 
players, who shared a common musical 
culture. As he described the first. jazz band 
of which he was a part: “We were a jazz 
band, which meant that nonę of us could 
be replaced. There were musicians in the 
country through which we were traveling, 
but they were not jazz players; they read 
musie. We operated as a group mind, 
improvising together on a selected theme 
or melody.” 9 A sense of being a special set 
of musical artists bound by a particular 
taste and tradition characterized his bands, 
who religiously rejected compromises with 
commercial styles. 

Condon was the epitome of discreet, 
supportive playing, limiting himself to 
rhythmic and harmonie support and tak- 
ing no interest in solo work. Later in his 
career he was sometimes criticized for the 
modesty of his instrumental contributions, 
but his soft, understated playing went far 
back to his family experiences when he 
first started to practice on his brother Jinrfs 
Lyon and Healy ukulele: “It was a good 
instrument . . . costing fifty dollars. It 
wasn’t bard to learn; all my life I had 
heard chords and I could play them on the 
piano. With Pa on the fiddle, Cliff on alto 
horn, and one of the girls at the piano it 
was easy for me to sneak in and play the 
rhythm; with all that noise nobody knew I 
was there.” 10 

The songs that he played in this way 
were some of the greatest hit songs of the 
prejazz era. Condon listed numerous song 
titles that he recalled having heard or 
played in Illinois, and they were, for the 
most part, nationally known popular songs 




Edclie Condon was widely acclaimed for the jazz he played on his tenor gnitar. He was photographed here 
dvring a performance at a Gremwich Villagę jazz spot 


that had been introduced in Broadway 
musicals. Most were intended to be vocal 
numbers, and Condon played his ukulele 
and tenor banjo while he or other people 
sang along. That vocal element would soon 
drop from his jazz work, although he did 
sing on several early reeords. 11 Sonie of 
the tunes he recalled were Sioeet Adeline, 
The Oceana Roli, Down among the Sheltering 
Palms, Missouri Waliz, Darktown Strutters’ 
Bali, K-K-K-Katy, Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider, 
and the World War I songs Rosę of No 
Mans Land, Over There, and If He Can Fight 


like He Can Love, Goodnight Germany . Con¬ 
don—adolescent and infatuated with 
musie and girls—learned to play these 
numbers rather easily. Compared to other 
songs associated with jazz musie, these 
were harmonically and thematically sim- 
ple. Usually written in the form of AB A, 
they featured a short introductory verse 


11 He sang on Fm Sorry I Madę You Cry, Indiana, and 
Baby, Woni YouPlease ComeHome; see Brian Rust ,Jazz 
Reeords (Essex, England: Storyville Publications, 
1975), I, 335, 362. 
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leading into the main melody. A second, 
shorter, connecting melodie fragment 
linked the first statement of the melody 
with its finał restatement. Compared to 
ragtime numbers and later jazz band 
pieces, these songs were simpler and morę 
readily memorized both harmonically and 
melodically. 

Condon was a popular dance band musi- 
cian at Odd Fellows halls, Elks halls, lodge 
parties, and socials in the war years. He did 
not learn jazz numbers associated with the 
early jazz bands until at least 1922, 
although he did remember hearing rec- 
ords of Mamie Smith and her Jazz 
Hounds, Ted Lewis, Wilbur Sweatman, 
and Art Hickman at home. 12 The early 
popular songs stayed with him, however, 
for he recorded several of them later in his 
career. 13 He was known for playing and 
recording in a jazz context many of the 
popular songs of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, and he often remarked that jazz was 
not a specific body of songs but a way of 
playing them. 

Condon might have gone on to become 
a professional dance band musician—a 
logical step for the youngest son of a very 
large and not very wealthy family during 
the post-World War I boom of dance hall 
construction in the Midwest. But Condon, 
like a whole generation, was deeply 
attracted by the freedom and greater 


12 Roger D. Kinkle, The Complete Encydopedia of Pop¬ 
ular Musie and Jazz, 1900-1950 (New Rochelle, N.Y.: 
Arlington House, 1974), III, 1776, 1325-26, 1830, 
and II, 1102—3. Sweatmarfs band was described as an 
“early hot band in cornbalJ style”; he was later the 
musical director of Chicago’* Pekin Theater. Hick¬ 
man was a “pioueer in dance musie” who “helpecl 
establish the instrumentation, voicing style and 
rhythm of early dance bands.” 

h Rust, 1, 362-64; Jepsen, III, 3-14. 

14 Elizabeth B. Morrison, Memories oj' Mornence 
Townskip, 1776-1976 (Mornence, III,: Kankakee 
Bicentennial Cornmission, 1976), passim; Condon 
and Sugrue, pp. 32-52. 
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rhythmic intensity of jazz. Ali of the Con¬ 
don children loved the jazz records they 
heard. 

The transition from popular dance 
musie to jazz musie was not difficult for 
Condon because of his innate gift for 
keeping time. As a tenor banjo player he 
had chosen an instrument of West African 
origin. It produced four-part harmony in 
a very rhythmic way, featuring a percus- 
sive, brash mixture of guitar and tambou- 
rine. As he favored the fast tunes anyway, 
Condon easily produced early jazz rhythm 
by stressing the second and fourth beats— 
rather than the first and third—of the four 
beats in each bar of the songs. There was 
much morę to jazz and to jazz banjo play¬ 
ing than that, but the core of early jazz 
rhythms involved that technically minor 
change. His sisters had already mastered 
many ragtime piano techniques. Condon 
quickly picked up the new sounds then 
arriving by phonograph, rnovie house 
accompanists, traveling musician s, and 
vaudevillians. 

Certainly, Mornence was well located to 
receive early jazz influences. Close to the 
Indiana border and about sixty mil es south 
of Chicago, the town was served by four 
railroads. Mornence had been settled on 
the Kankakee River, and the arrival of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad in 
1871 placed the town at the crossroads of 
several transportation networks. The Hub- 
bard Trail—later Illinois Highway 1—ran 
from Chicago south to Danville and 
crossed the Kankakee at Mornence. Dur¬ 
ing its frontier years, Mornence was a river 
town that became a stop ping place for 
travelers to and from Chicago and finally a 
depot center for the railroads. 14 

Conseąuently, Mornence was a lively 
spot—the kind of place that would attract 
musicians, especially those gravitating 
toward jazz. Chicago pianists and drum- 
mers brought the first. jazz to the country 
towns of Illinois and Indiana. Itinerant 
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black pianists and singers were usually 
heard by black audiences only. Pioneers of 
jazz such as pianist Russell Smith, banjo 
player and entertainer Noble Sissle, singer 
and drummer Frank Fowler Brown, pia¬ 
nist and banjoist Reginald Du Valle, and 
tenor banjo and saxophonist Ben Holli- 
man played the circuits. 15 Although Con- 
don madę no mention of them, they were 
very likely to have passed through 
Momence. Steamboats stopped there, and 
the railroads soon entered into agreements 
to use Momence as a recreation center. 
Vacationing Chicagoans took excursion 
trains south to Momence for steamboat 
rides on the Kankakee. On the eastern 
portion of the island that divides the river 
at Momence, the Chicago & Eastern Illi¬ 
nois built boathouses, a bandstand, a danc¬ 
ing pavillion, swings, and a shooting 
gallery in what became known as Island 
Park. On holidays, several thousand plea- 
sure-seekers from Chicago swelled the 
town, and there would have been plenty of 
the latest in musie. Black minstrels who 
brought jazz to the Midwest must have left 
their imitators in Momence. 

From this perspective, at least, the 
extent to which jazz was associated with 
merrymaking is remarkable, and this 
ingredient madę morę of an impression on 
Condon than on others. Many musicians 
remained rather conventional middle-class 
persons, while developing a musical craft, 
practicing hard, and trying to build a 
career. Condon was notable for the greater 
development of the jazz life, an image of 
unbridled liberty, dissipation, and a fast- 
paced hedonism that prayed only that the 
party would never end. Throughout a 
major part of his later career he played his 
instrument infreąuently but was still very 
much on the scene, a magnetic personality 
fuli of jokes. 

Condon was, perhaps, an exaggerated 
case of a national phenomenon, but part of 
the reason for his famous jazz personality 
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lay in his family’s experiences in America, 
the Midwest, and Illinois in particular. The 
Condon family was Irish-American, and 
the tensions between the Irish and the 
older Anglo-Saxon elements in the Mid¬ 
west had much to do with Eddie Condon’s 
emerging jazz personality. The Condons 
had left County Limerick because of the 
potato famine of 1845. Before that trag- 
edy, farming families had subdivided their 
lands, allowing their sons to marry early. 
After 1845, however, County Limerick 
experienced a major social transformation 
in which fathers clung tenaciously to what 
land they held, discouraging any mar- 
riages by their children until the fathers 
were too old to farm. At that time, one son 
inherited the family plot in order to keep 
the family’s holdings from evaporating 
through subdivision; the other sons were 
disinherited and joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. Most of them migrated to 
America as single men between the ages of 
fourteen and forty-five. David Condon, 
the founder of the American Condon fam¬ 
ily, was twenty-one when he arrived in 
1848. 16 

David Condon, like the others, was 
“hurled out, driven by forces larger and 
morę complex than he could fully under- 
stand,” and his grandson remained proud 
of the family odyssey. Condon landed a 
factory job in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where the anti-Irish Know-Nothing move- 
ment was strong. In 1855, he married 
Margaret Hayes, another immigrant from 
County Limerick, and together they rode 
out the storm of Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
that at its worst led to the burning of the 
local convent. Those were the days of car- 
toons by Thomas Nast and Joseph Keppler 
that popularized the caricatures of simian 


15 Duncan P. Schiedt, The Jazz State of Indiana (Pitts- 
boro, Ind.: Duncan P. Schiedt, 1977), pp. 2-26. 

16 William Shannon, The American Irish, rev. ed. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1966), Chs. 1-2. 




John Condon instilled in Eddie and his other children a love for 
musie and a hatred jor prokibition. He be.ca.me a policeman aj ter 
national prohibilion closed his Chicago Hnghts saloon. 


“bhoys” fighting drunkenly in the 
streets. 17 

After a brief residence in New York 
State, the Condons went to Ottawa, Illi¬ 
nois, in 1859, where David worked for 
seven years as a coal miner. In 1860 he had 
traveled to New Orleans, where he worked 
on the levees and listened to musie, partic- 
ularly black musie, which impressed him. 
He even planned to bring his family to the 
city, but the outbreak of the Civil War 
found him in the wrong camp. He was 
forced to walk back to Ottawa, arriving 
barefoot. One year la ter, his son John— 
Eddie Condons father—was born. 

In 1868, David Condon moved his fam¬ 
ily to Goodland, Indiana, where he helped 

17 Richard Stivers, A Hair of the Dog: Jrish Drinking 
and American Stereotype (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1976), pp. 51-74. 


prepare land for cultivation by breaking 
the sod, walling wells, and clearing off rat- 
tlesnakes and Stones. By 1871, after earn- 
ing enough to buy land, he settled in 
Goodland. He and his wife raised eleven 
children, amongst whom Eddie Condon’s 
father, John, was the third child and third 
son. 

John Condon married Margaret 
McGrath, daughter of Patrick and Anna 
Grady McGrath originally from County 
Tipperary, Ireland. The McGraths had 
followed much the same route as the Con¬ 
dons—moving east from Ottawa, Illinois, 
to Goodland. John and Margaret had nine 
children, five girls and four boys, of whom 
Albert Edwin—“Eddie”—was the last. 
Unfortunately for his later pianistic ambi- 
tions, he was slightly hemiatrophic, with a 
slight stunting in the right side of his 
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body—his right ear had no eardrum and 
remained smaller than the left, for exam- 
ple, and his right foot was slightly shorter 
than the left one. 18 Eddie Condon was 
smali of sta turę and had trouble la ter when 
he tried to play tenths on the piano in the 
manner of the great stride pianists such as 
Thomas “Fats” Waller. The narrow necks 
of the ukulele, tenor banjo, plectrum 
banjo, and tenor guitar were morę man- 
ageable for him. 

Uninterested in farming, John Condon 
tried his hand as a streetcar motorman in 
Chicago before returning to Benton 
County, Indiana, to open a saloon. He 
rented both floors of a building adjacent to 
the railroad tracks and moved his family 
into the second floor apartment. The 
saloon prospered as railroad men, coming 
through regularly to transfer corn and 
wheat from the Goodland elevators, 
worked up an honest thirst. 

Called “Little Manee” (Little Lepre- 
chaun) by his mother, Eddie Condon came 
to have a special affinity for the American 
version of the old Irish pub that had been 
a gathering place for dispossessed young 
Irishmen who developed there pat ter ns of 
małe solidarity and avuncular loyalty. Dur- 
ing the generations of English dominion, 
the pub had become a major focus of Irish 
national identity. In the American Mid- 
west, it continued to supplement the 
church and family in providing ethnic 
cohesion. By and large the Condons 
remained securely Catholic and belotiged 
to St. Peter and Paul Catholic Church, 
where the very first child baptized w r as 
Eddie Condon’s older brother, James 
Patrick. 19 

When asked to characterize Condon, 
Ruby Braff, the trumpet player, was 
reminded of “one of those Irish mayors of 
Boston who knew everybody and liked 
everybody.” 20 One brother-in-law who dis- 
liked Condon thought him “a Professional 
Irishman.” 21 As an adult, Eddie Condon 
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became first a nightclub musician and then 
the celebrated owner of a long-lived jazz 
spot, where he regularly conducted busi¬ 
ness and solidified his alliances at the bar 
with other like-minded friends. 

In 1907, when Eddie was only two, John 
Condon was harassed by another form of 
anti-Irish sentiment, a nativistic and Pro¬ 
testant movement under the banners of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League. Prohi- 
bitionists saw the saloon-keepers’ profes- 
sion as a social and morał corruption that 
prevented the mass of immigrants from 
absorbing the proper middle-class values 
of self-discipline, industry, thrift., punctu- 
ality, and sobriety. That the Condons had 
exhibited all of these talents in taking Ben¬ 
ton County from frontier to settlement did 
nothing to deter the drive for 
prohibition. 

In Goodland, John Condon faced an 
organized campaign spearheaded by the 
“Americanization center” of the WCTU in 
Indianapolis, where new 7 citizens were 
taught “the reason for total abstinence and 
Prohibition.” Those efforts led to the pas- 
sage by the Indiana legislature of the 
Moore Remonstrance Law, which permit- 
ted majorities in townships or city wards to 
remonstrate against “The Traffic” by de- 
nying applications for liquor licenses. In 
1908, “after the most dramatic fight ever 
witnessed in the Indiana legislature,” a 
county local option law w r as passed under 


18 Authors inteniew with Dr. John Budd, then 
president of the American Medical Association and a 
close Condon friend, March 28, 1978. 

19 Womerfs Literary Club, A Century of Good Life in a 
Good Land, 1861-1961 (Oxford, Ind.: R. B. Cross, 
1961), passim. 

20 Braff s quotation is from the British Broadcasting 
Company eulogy to Condon, narrated by Humphrey 
Littleton; the taped copy was kindly furnisbed to the 
author by the late A. B. Smith of South Wales. 

21 Authors interview with Aggie Smith and Sam 
Smith, Monmouth, N.J., May 20, 1976. 
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which sixty-nine of the state’s ninety-two 
counties voted to go dry. 22 

John Condon stubbornly moved his 
family across the border to Illinois, yet to 
fali to the prohibitiomsts. They moved into 
a heavily Irish neighborhood on the west 
side of Momence. Although its facade has 
been altered, the Condon honse still stands 
within a clnster of quiet, modestly substan- 
tial, wooden, Victorian homes. 

During the six years that Eddie Condon 
lived in Momence, his father ran Condon s 


22 E. H. Cherrington, ed., Standard Encyclopedia of 
the Alcohol Problem (Westerville, Ohio: American Issue 
Pub. Co., 1926), III, 1305-11. 
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Place, a saloon located on Rangę Street, 
which divided Momence and Ganeer 
townships. Eddie Condon rememberea 
that when one township went “dry,” John 
Condon would move his saloon across the 
Street, exchanging buildings with Laura 
Brady’s hat shop. Longtime residents par- 
ticularly remember that John Condon was 
a large, imposing, powerful man who com- 
manded respect effortlessly, rarely losing 
his outgoing, jovial character. The saloon 
was a respectable establishment in which 
the proprietor set the model for his son by 
hiring others to tend the bar while he cir- 
culated and conversed among the custom- 
ers. (That approach caused Eddie Condon 


Eddie Condon fos es with his sister, Dat, on the occasion of his jirst pcnr of tong pants. 
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some problems with nightclub owners 
until he opened his own club in New York 
City in 1945.) 

Condon’s years in Momence were fuli of 
adventures that must have marked him as 
a “heller” amongst the senior citizens. Per- 
haps because he was the youngest and 
smallest in the family, Eddie Condon was 
noted for feats of daring and guile, always 
gamę to try something forbidden that 
might be fun. In no way antisocial, he was 
a bit wild and just the person to welcome 
the growing social rebellion of the Roaring 
Twenties. 

Moreover, his father’s continuing battle 
with prohibitionists strengthened Eddie 
Condon’s defiance of WASP middle-class 
society and his long association of hot 
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musie with alcohol and late-night hilarity. 
After the passage of a woman suffrage law 
in 1913 that enfranchized women in State 
elections—a law supported by the Anti- 
Saloon League—one thousand saloons 
were closed down in twenty-five counties 
of Illinois. 23 

Momence, traditionally a good town for 
drinkers, fell in 1914, putting John Con¬ 
don out of business. He moved the bottles 
of liąuor into the basement of his home, 
where his children showed family loyalty 
by sampling a little from each one. Before 
they could sample it dry, the entire family 
moved to Chicago Heights in Cook 
County, where John Condon opened his 


23 Ibid., p. 1289. 



Condon’s Place was a popular tavern in Momence, Illinois. John Condon (third from the right) was 
photographed with some of his patrons before his saloon fell to local prohibitionists in 1914. 




Prohibition advocates march in Momence . (This photograph and the one on the opposite page arefrom 
the collection of the Kankakee County Historical Museum, Kankakee.) 


third saloon in a heavily industrial and 
Italian area directly across from the Chi¬ 
cago Heights railroad station. 

Cook County was a bastion of resistance 
to prohibition, partly due to its large Irish- 
and German-American populations. Of 
9,893 saloons in Illinois in 1917, 6,718 
were in Cook County. 24 There could be 
little doubt after his move to Chicago 
Heights that Eddie Condon would become 
a prominent rebel against prohibition. By 
1919, when national prohibition put John 
Condon out of the saloon business for the 
third and last time, his son was already 
involved in local dance bands. 

The Condon family’s move to the south 
side of Chicago coincided with the arrival 
of black immigrants from the south, the 


24 Ibid., pp. 1282-90. 


reign of political boss Mayor William Hale 
“Big Bill” Thompson, and the bootlegging, 
nightclub, roadhouse, prostitution, and 
gambling empire of Al Capone. Jazz musie 
flourished in the black belt of Chicago’s 
south side, and teen-age Eddie Condon 
was deeply influenced by the association of 
jazz musie with nonmusical activities that 
were—strictly speaking—illegal. The move 
to Chicago Heights solidified his growing 
tendency to associate a musical form with 
particular social patterns and particular 
forms of social rebelliousness. As a four- 
teen-year-old high school student, Condon 
simultaneously joined a smali dance 
combo, ignored his studies, stayed out late 
at night either listening to musie or playing 
it, cultivated a taste for homebrewed 
liąuor, and eagerly learned the la test pop¬ 
ular songs. As Leroy Ostransky, a leading 
cultural historian of jazz, has w r ritten: “The 
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best-known Chicago jazzmen were not 
always among the best, that is, if knowl- 
edge of musie, technical ability, and a cre- 
ative imagination are qualities we expect 
from the best. For everv Armstrong, 
Goodman, and Russell, there were dozens 
of what we may cali jazz personalities 
whose chief concern was to live the jazz life 
and whose ability and imagination were 
morę closely tuned to public relations and 
providing good news copy.” 25 

While one must disagree that a man like 
Eddie Condon was in any way lacking in 
creative imagination, the description does 
touch upon the attitude of highly trained 
musicians toward jazzmen like Eddie Con¬ 
don. From the cooly dispassionate vantage 
of the present it does seem remarkable 
that a particular kind of improvised musie 
should become so closely associated with 
alcohol and the Roaring Twenties. There 
are hundreds of normal, middle-class citi- 
zens who avidlv play jazz musie these days, 
but there were always many who fit the 
former description for better or worse 
(many current musicians would think the 
worse). Nevertheless, jazz and Eddie Con¬ 
don became known for hedonistic defiance 
of middle-class restraints. 26 

Ostransky takes the case a step further 
into the realm of theories of creativity 
itself: 

The prevaiJing anti-intellectual idea—the jazz¬ 
man as noble savage—was that jazz played by an 
untrained, unschooled musician (who, say, had 
taught himself the fingering of his instrument), 
whose work seemed untouched by any rational 
process of thought, was, in some unexplainable 
way, of greater worth than jazz produced by a 
trained musician. That the press and generał 
public find untrained artists morę interestmg 
than those who are trained is certainly true, and 
freąuently leads the reader to the notion that 
the jazz arena is dominated by untrained lypes 
and unusual personalities. The facts, however, 
show the contr ary. Benny Goodman is a case in 
point. 27 

That penetrating insight does not stress 
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clearly enough the historical forces that 
formed young jazzmen like Eddie Con¬ 
don, Milton “Mezz” Mezzrow, Red McKen- 
zie, Jack Bland, Bix Beiderbecke, Frank 
Teschemacher, and the other young mid- 
western whites who adopted an Afro- 
American musical art. Ostransky nicely 
defines Condon from a trained musician’s 
point of view and then condemns him. So 
many of the early jazz greats were 
untrained musicians. 

The missing ingredient is the rural, mid- 
western background that encouraged 
musie in generał and then jazz in particu¬ 
lar on a familial, communal, and voca- 
tional level. Benny Goodman, who was 
raised in the city, was exposed early to the 
idea of musie as a profession. Condon, on 
the other hand, like Beiderbecke and so 
many other early whi te jazzmen, seemed to 
view his musie as recreational. To Condon, 
playing a musical instrument was part of a 
celebration of youth. 

Even after moving to Chicago Heights, 
the rural Midwest continued to influence 
his musical and personal development. In 
September, 1921, Condon moved to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in order to take his first pro- 
fessional job as a musician, and for the 
next two years he toured the Midwest with 
Hollis Peavey’s Jazz Bandits. Despite his 
la ter reputation as a Chicagoan, Condon 
actually learned to play the elassies of early 
jazz while touring with the Peavey band in 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The out- 
fit performed early jazz numbers such as 
Panama , Clarinet Marmalade, Jazz Me Blues, 
Sensation Rag , Skeleton Jangle , Royal Garden 


23 Ostransky, p. 115. 

26 Interesting clues to the psychological origins of 
early jazz behavior are found in C. Glenn Cambor, 
Gerald Lisowitz, and Miles D. Miller, “Creative Jazz 
Musidans: A Clinical Study,” Psychiatry, 25 (1962), 
1-15; Norman Margolis, “A Theory on the Psychol¬ 
og}' of Jazz," American Imago , 11 (1954), 263-91. 
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Blues, Eccentric Rag, Mus krat Ramble, and 
Satanic Blues. 28 

The early jazz classics were harder to 
learn than most. of the popular songs of 
that time. First, they were thematically 
morę complex and morę closely associated 
with the standard ragtime musie format of 
AABBACCDD. Very simply put, there 
were morę melodie strains to remember in 
each of these numbers. Moreover, three of 
the pieces are strongly influenced by the 
blues, which was morę foreign than any 
other single element to a young, w hi te, 
m id western boy. There is a specific har¬ 
monie progres sio n to the blues as well as 
the use of blues scales, in which the third 
and seventh intervals are lowered a half 
step. With the blues, Condon was learning 
Afro-American musie, and throughout the 
rest of his eareer he played about ecjual 
amounts of early twentieth-century popu¬ 
lar songs and early jazz band classics. 

At about the same time, Condon 
changed Instruments, going from the 
tenor banjo to the long-necked, plectrum 
banjo. This new instrument, madę by the 
Yega company and known as a “Wbite 
Lady,” was tuned BDGC, like the violin 
and unlike the tenor banjo on which he 
had retained the ukulele tuning. Condon 
thereafter had to learn new fingerings for 
all the chords—a major transition. Condon 
both strummed and plucked this instru¬ 
ment, using the two plectra, little metal 
picks that slipped over the thumb and sec- 
ond finger. His percussive, driving dyna- 
mism on this instrument nicely expressed 
his youthful personality. Once established 
in New York City, this was one characteris- 
tic of early twentieth-cen tury mi d western 
culture that he dropped, when switching 
to the sof ter tenor guitar. 


27 Ostransky, p. 116. 

28 Condon and Sugrue, pp. 66, 71. 
2 »IbnL, pp. 79-80. 
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Throughout. his rural apprenticeship in 
jazz musie, Condon continued to interpret 
his activities as a moving celebration of 
girls, bootleg liquor, and good tirnes. He 
madę the connection explicitly in refer- 
ence to a jazz band he heard in 
Wisconsin: 

This is it, I thought—you know what the mel- 
ody is but you dont hear it. The cornet. and the 
darinet, and sometimes the trombone, treat it 
like a girl. They hang around it, doing hand- 
springs and all sorts of other tricks, always 
keeping an eye on it and trying to make an 
impression. The rhythm section provides trans- 
portation, everything floats on iLs beat. This was 
what we’ve been trying to pla\ all sum mer. This 
is jazz. “Now 1 know why we are bandits,” I said 
to Peavey. He didrft answer; his eyes were 
glazed. He was loaded with the musie. 29 

By 1924, when Condon was nearly 
twenty years old and had spent consider- 
able time on the south side of Chicago lis- 
tening to clarinetist Jimmy Noone, Joe 
01iver’s Creole Jazz Band, and the great 
blues singer Bessie Smith, his course was 
alreaciy set. Musicians from the entire 
country gathered in Chicago in order to 
take advantage of the booming dem and 
for musical entertainment. The greater 
sophistication of urban musical culture was 
producing highly trained jazz musicians 
such as Buster Bailey, Jimmy Noone, and 
Benny Goodman. An urban environment 
also offered musical education and keen 
competition, which led to greater instru¬ 
in en tal and theoretical control by jazz 
players. Moreorer, as the very best talent— 
whether for maiły trained or not— 
gathered in Chicago to vie for the top 
money, it is not surprising that jazz histo- 
ries stress the role of the cities. 

Although Eddie Condon went on to 
become a verv large part of the historie 
jazz scenes in Chicago and New York City, 
his character was formed in rural Illinois. 
There, a combination of ethnic conflict 
between “the moralistic, middle class pie- 
tists”—rnembers of the Anti-Saloon 
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League, the Methodist, Presbyterian, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional churches—and the “traditionalistic 
working class liturgicals”—so often Irish 
and Catholic—melded with the diffusion 
of a new black musie to produce a widely 
held idea that jazz musie was the antithesis 
of legitimate nonimprovised musie. When 
young midwestern musicians adopted jazz, 
they automatically associated it with the 
happy defiance of prohibition moralism 
and ethnicity. Long before the close work¬ 
ing relationship developed between jazz 
musicians and illegal liquor interests, rural 
midwestern culture had interpreted jazz, a 
musical form, in a special social light. In a 
charged atmosphere of new intellectual 
and artistic ideas, jazz, which under other 
historical and cultural circumstances might 
have become associated with ascetic self- 
discipline and arduous craftsmanship, was 
thought to be a form of release. Naive wis- 
dom associated musical improvisation with 
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the liberation of the self from nonmusical 
restraints. 

These cultural themes infłuenced all 
musicians who adopted jazz but played a 
particularly influential role in the life of 
Eddie Condon. To this listener, his musie 
always caught the fleeting sense of 
unleashed abandon that Condon must 
have felt as a young man. The particular 
history of his family’s losing battles with 
the forces of prohibition gave him morę 
reason than many others to feel that his 
wildness was an honest attack on hypocrisy 
and ethnic prejudice. In a curious and 
fascinating way, rural America had assimi- 
lated Afro-American musie only by stereo- 
typing it socially. Jazz might have been so 
many things, but it became a complex and 
exacting art surrounded by illegal alcohol, 
prostitution, and gambling on the south 
side of Chicago. Set in motion earlier in 
the countryside, that pattern was vital to 
Eddie Condon’s early jazz personality. 


